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French North Africa 


A Demographic Maelstrom 


French North Africa is a micro- 
cosm of population pressure. As 
one troubled event follows another 
there, one can observe how seething 
political and economic unrest, a 
symptom of this pressure, endan- 
gers security and prosperity. 

French North Africa confronts 
France with perhaps the most per- 
plexing problem of a continuing 
series of crises which have dogged 

hat nation since the end of World 
@.:. II. But much more is involved 
than the political relations between 
France and her North African 
territories. 

The problem is basically one of 
human relations: the relations be- 
tween the local European popula- 
tion of less than two million and 
the indigenous Muslim population 
of more than 20 million. Funda- 
mentally, the problem is ‘‘that of 
the co-existence of a European 
minority, far superior in standard 
of living, economic power, and 
political development, and an in- 
digenous population which out- 
numbers it by ten to one and is 
increasing rapidly.’’ 

The numerical and social in- 
equality of these two major ethnic- 
cultural groups has obvious politi- 
6 implications. The Muslim ma- 


jority is becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the political and eco- 
nomic domination of the European 
minority. On the other hand, the 
European population refuses to re- 
linquish its favored position and 
allow the majority to participate 
fully in political affairs. Local 
French leaders argue that it would 
be impractical to grant equal rights 
to the Muslims, since they are gen- 
erally ignorant and politically im- 
mature and are, consequently, in- 
capable of full, responsible partici- 
pation in the government. 

The present trend of population 
growth is rapidly widening the 
numerical gap between Muslims 
and Europeans, and this seriously 
aggravates the conflict. The Mus- 
lims are increasing rapidly because 
their birth rate* is among the high- 
est in the world and virtually 
represents uncontrolled fertility. 
Their death rate is declining sharp- 
ly. Their annual rate of increase 
is estimated to be over two percent 
and may soon rise to three percent. 

The European population has the 
low birth and death rate pattern 
characteristic of most Western 
European countries. In contrast 

*Birth rates, death rates and rates of 


natural increase are in terms of 1,000 of 
the population per year. 
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with the Muslims, it is increas- 
ing very slowly, at about one per- 
cent a year. 

At the present time, there are 
about 12 Muslims for every Euro- 
pean in French North Africa. As- 
suming that the growth rates indi- 
cated above are realized, by 1986 
the ratio will be between 16 and 22 
Muslims to every European. 


The economic implications of 
these current demographic trends 
are fully as serious as the polit- 
ical implications. By western 
standards, the Europeans are pre- 
dominantly a middle-class group. 
Their level of living is vastly 
superior to that of the Muslims, and 
generally a little higher than the 
level of living enjoyed by French- 
men living in metropolitan France. 

In contrast, the vast majority of 
the Muslim population already 
live at a bare subsistence level. 
Their rapid growth means that 
French North Africa must sharply 
expand its output of goods and 
services merely to maintain the 
Muslims’ present low living level. 
Obviously, such a rapid economic 
expansion will require large-scale 
investments. 

Where will the money come 
from? It is virtually inconceivable 
that large amounts of capital will 
be readily forthcoming from private 
sources at home or abroad in view 
of French North Africa’s back- 
ward economy and political insta- 
bility. The magnitude of the area’s 
economic requirements jeopardizes 
the effectiveness of any attempt on 
the part of the French government 
to raise the Muslims’ level of liv- 
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ing; and their high growth aD 
greatly intensifies the difficulties. 


DESERT RESTRICTS LIVING SPACE 

FOR 22.5 MILLION PEOPLE 

M. Louis Henry of the National 
Institute of Demographic Studies 
in Paris has estimated that the total 
population of French North Africa 
was approximately 21 million on 
January 1, 1953. On the basis of 
recent demographic trends, he has 
also prepared a short-term projec- 
tion of the population and arrived 
at an estimate of 23 to 24 million 
for January 1, 1958.2 The follow- 
ing distribution of the population 
on January 1, 1956 is calculated by 
interpolating between M. Henry’s 
estimates : 





Non-Europeans Europeans 

Algeria 8,800,000 1,030,00 
Tunisia 3,700,000 277,000 
Morocco 8,300,000 421,000 
20,800,000 1,728,000 


French North Africa consists of 
Algeria, which is politically an in- 
tegral part of the French Repub- 
lic,* and the two protectorates of 
Morocco and Tunisia. The 22.5 
million people, including 1.7 mil- 
lion Europeans, occupy a land area 
which extends over 1,045,000 square 
miles, a little more than one-third 
of the area of the continental 
United States. Population density 
is about 22 persons per square 
mile? That figure is very mislead- 


*The Territoires du Sud (Southern 
Territories) of Algeria are governed as a 
colonial dependency, but in 1954 less than 
nine percent of Algeria’s population 
lived in this desert region. © 
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@:: however, since most of the land 
area is uninhabited desert waste- 
land. 

Most of the people live within a 
relatively limited area in the vicin- 
ity of the Atlantic and the Medi- 
terranean ceasts. The coastal con- 
centration is most vividly illus- 
trated in the case of Algeria. There 
in 1954, ten arrondissements (coun- 
ties) bordering the Mediterranean 
coast and extending over an area 
of only 19,700 square miles (2.3 
percent of Algeria’s total area) re- 
ported a total of 4,953,000 people 
(52 percent of Algeria’s total popu- 
lation)*. This is a concentration of 
over 250 persons per square mile in 
contrast to about 50 in the United 
States.5 It is higher than the pop- 
ulation density in metropolitan 
France of 200 per square mile.® 


DISTRIBUTION OF MUSLIMS 
AND EUROPEANS 

The non-European population of 
French North Africa is predomi- 
nantly Muslim but includes the in- 
digenous Jews of Tunisia and 
Morocco. There were some 70,000 
Jews in Tunisia in 1946 and about 
200,000 were reported in Morocco 
in 1951.7 In Algeria, Jews have 
been French citizens of European 
status since 1870, thus are included 
in the European population. Their 
number is estimated to be about 
140,000. They appear to have 
adopted the European patterns of 
living to a greater extent than the 
Jews of Tunisia and Morocco.® 

The composition of the European 
population varies considerably be- 
tween Algeria, Tunisia, and Moroc- 
T A large majority of the Euro- 
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peans in Algeria are native-born 
descendents of French, Spanish, 
and Italian colonists. According 
to the census of 1948, 80 percent of 
the European population was born 
in Algeria.® 

The Tunisian census of 1946 re- 
ported a European population of 
about 240,000, consisting primarily 
of French and Italians, and some 
Maltese. The 1946 census contained 
no data on place of birth, but the 
1936 census indicated that 55 per- 
cent of the French were born in 
Tunisia.!° 

The European population of 
French Morocco is the result of a 
more recent immigration. In 1951, 
more than 36 percent of the Euro- 
peans were native-born. Then some 
325,000 Europeans were enumer- 
ated in Morocco: about 267,000 
were French citizens and _ the 
58,000 foreigners were mainly 
Spaniards."! 

The term ‘‘Muslim population’’ 
creates the impression that this seg- 
ment is culturally and ethnically 
uniform. This is not the case. 
Among the Muslims there are hun- 
dreds of tribes whose traditional 
hostilities are currently submerged 
by French power and in a united 
front against the French regime. 
Nor are the Muslims all Arabs, 
who arrived from Asia relatively 
recently, since the seventh cen- 
tury. Along the coast they dis- 
placed the indigenous Berbers who 
had occupied the country since 
classical times. The Berbers with- 
drew into the Atlas mountains and 
the valleys beyond them, where 
they are today the major compo- 
nent of the population. 
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URBANIZATION IS INCREASING 

The population of French North 
Africa is predominantly rural, but 
in recent years urbanization has 
been increasing. 

The majority of the Europeans 
are urbanites. The 1948 Algerian 
census indicated that three-fourths 
of them lived in urban areas, but 
that five-sixths of the Muslims re- 
sided in rural areas. The effect of 
this urban concentration among the 
Europeans is vividly indicated by 
the fact that in 1948, the Euro- 
peans constituted the majority pop- 
ulation in the cities of Algiers and 
Oran.” 

In recent years, cities and towns 
have become the focal points of the 
internal Muslim migration. Most of 
these Muslims have come from the 
poorer agricultural areas hoping to 
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cities. In times of drought ui 
crop-failure, this migration is 
greatly accelerated. As a result, 
numerous bidonvilles (shanty- 
towns) have sprung up around the 
principal cities of French North 
Africa. The poverty of the mush- 
rooming bidonvilles has intensified 
the social problems of the Muslim 
population.’* 

The great majority of the Mus- 
lims of French North Africa de- 
pend upon agriculture for their 
living. In 1948, agriculture sup- 
ported 78 percent of the Muslim 
population in Algeria.1* Most Mus- 
lim farmers have small land hold- 
ings, employ archaic agricultural 
techniques, and live at a bare sub- 
sistence level. 


MALNUTRITION A SERIOUS 
PROBLEM 


obtain some sort of employment, 
but these newcomers find it difficult 
to obtain stable employment in the 


Although calorie content is "‘®@ 
a perfect measure of nutrition, 
is the best available unit of com- 


TaBLE I. CALORIE SuPPLIES MEASURED AGAINST REQUIREMENTS!5 











Calories per person per day Difference 
Recent Estimated (Per Cent of 

Region and Country Level Requirements Requirements) 
AFRICA 

French North Africa 1,920 2,430 —20.9 

Mauritius 2,230 2,410 — 7.5 

Union of South Africa 2,520 2,400 + 5.0 
MIDDLE EAST 

Cyprus 2,470 2,510 — 16 

Egypt 2,290 2,390 — 4.2 

Turkey 2,480 2,440 + 1.6 
FAR EAST 

Ceylon 1,970 2,270 —13.2 

India 1,700 2,250 —24.4 

Japan 2,100 2,330 — 9.9 

Philippines 1,960 2,230 —12.1 
EUROPE 

France 2,770 2,550 + 8.6 

Greece 2,510 2,390 + 5.0 

Italy 2,340 2,440 — 4.1 

United Kingdom 3,100 2,650 +16.9 
NORTH AMERICA AND OCEANIA 

Australia 3,160 2,620 +20.6 

United States of America 3,130 2,640 +18.5 





i 
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. between the adequacy of 
diets in various countries. The data 
in Table I clearly indicate that 
the diet of the majority of French 
North Africa’s population is in- 
adequate. Malnutrition is a serious 
problem among the Muslims. Since 
the Europeans consume as much 
food as the French and Italians in 
Europe, the calorie intake of the 
Muslim must average even below 
the figures shown in Table I. 


MOST MUSLIMS ARE ILLITERATE 
The overwhelming majority of 
the Muslims of French North 
Africa have had little or no formal 
education. In 1948 in Algeria, 91 
percent of the Muslim males and 
98 percent of the Muslim females 
six years old and older were unable 
to write in either French or Arabic. 
eo’ 15 percent of the males and 
ix percent of the females ten years 

old and over were able to speak 
French. The overwhelming major- 
ity of the Europeans are literate.1® 
The Europeans are largely city 
folk engaged in non-agricultural 
activities. The colons who insti- 
gated the riots at the time of Pre- 
mier Mollet’s recent visit to French 
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North Africa represent a rather 
small proportion of the European 
population. They have a greater 
political influence than their num- 
bers would lead one to expect. An 
industry distribution of the eco- 
nomically-active males of the Eu- 
ropean population (excluding 
armed forces) is shown in Table IT. 


CENSUS DATA ARE INADEQUATE 
Official population data and vital 
statistics for the administrative 
divisions of French North Africa 
are frequently subject to a wide 
margin of error. This is particu- 
larly true for data concerning the 
Muslims. Generally speaking, 
Algerian statistics are considered 
more accurate and complete than 
comparable statistics for Morocco 
and Tunisia. There is little reason 
to believe that major demographic 
trends vary greatly within the 
three divisions of French North 
Africa, so this study relies heavily 
upon the statistics of Algeria. 
The lack of reliable population 
enumerations and estimates makes 
it impossible to determine the exact 
rate of growth of the population of 
French North Africa. The Algerian 


TABLE II. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE MALES OF THE 
EvrRoPpEAN PoPpuULATION oF FRENCH NortH Arrica (ExcLupING ARMED Forces)17 











Algeria Morocco Tunisia 
(1948) (1947) (1946) 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 17.0% 9.8% 14.6% 
Mining and quarrying 9 9 2.2 
Manufacturing and construction 33.1 26.1 40.8 
Transportation 11.1 8.2 12.6 
Commerce, banks, insurance, etc. 20.1 17.6 13.0 
Health & domestic services 1.5 1.4 1.2 
Liberal professions & public admin- 
istration 15.2 31.3 15.6 
Activities not adequately described it 4.7 = 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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censuses of 1948 and 1954 indicate 
that the population grew at an 
average annual rate of 1.6 percent 
during the period between the two 
censuses. It is believed, however, 
that the census of 1948 was an 
overcount and the census of 1954 
was an undercount. If allowance 
is made for these vagaries of enum- 
eration, it appears that between 
1948 and 1954 the Algerian popu- 
lation increased at an average an- 
nual rate of approximately 2.3 per- 
cent.1® In the absence of more re- 
liable data, this is the best available 
estimate for the current rate of 
population growth in French North 
Africa. 

This estimated average annual 
rate of increase (2.3 percent) com- 
pares with a rate of about 1.5 per- 
cent for the world, 0.7 percent for 
France, and 1.7 percent for the 
United States. 


BIRTH RATES HIGH — DEATH 
RATES DECLINING 

The vital statistics of the Muslim 
population are typical of those 
found in many other underde- 
veloped areas—that is, a very high 
birth rate and a moderately high, 
but rapidly declining, death rate. 
Table III gives the birth and death 
rates from 1947 to 1954 for the 
Muslim population of Algeria’s 30 
largest cities. These rates are 
probably a good approximation of 
the true rates for the Muslim pop- 
ulation of all French North Africa. 

The birth and death rates of the 
Muslim and the European compo- 
nents of the Algerian population 
are compared with the rates of 
other countries in Figure 1. 
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Figure 1: ALGERIAN VITAL RaTEs Com- 
PARED WITH SEVEN OTHER COUNTRIES? 


Birth rates, death rates, and the rat 
of natural increase for the Muslim an 
the European Algerian population com- 
pared with selected countries, about 1954. 
The rate of natural increase is the differ- 
ence between the birth rate and the death 
rate. That of Muslim Algerians is high- 
er than the increase rate of any other 
country shown, including rapidly grow- 
ing Mexico and Egypt. 


The 1954 Muslim birth rate of 
49.2 is one of the highest in the 
world and represents virtually un- 
limited fertility. But the Muslim 
death rate has dropped sharply 
since 1947. As a result, the rate of 
natural increase in Algeria was 
about three percent per year in 
1954. It is probably somewhat lower 
in Morocco and Tunisia where 
fewer public health services have 
been developed. 

The European population has 
low birth and death rates which ar® 
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FIGURE 2: 


AGeE-SEx STRUCTURE OF MUSLIM AND EUROPEAN ALGERIANS2! 


The high frequency of young people of both sexes among the Algerian Muslims 
is contrasted with the more columnar distribution of the European Algerian popula- 


tion. 


The wide-based Muslim Algerian age-sex pyramid is typical of agrarian 


countries with a very high growth potential. 


typical of those reported in most 
western nations. The average an- 
nual rate of natural increase for 
the Europeans was about 1.0 per- 
cent during the period 1947-1954. 


AGE-STRUCTURE DIFFERENCES 
The age structures of the Muslim 
and European populations also dif- 


TABLE III. Vrrau RATEs OF THE MUSLIM 
POPULATION OF THE 30 LARGEST CITIES 
Or ALGERIA, AND OF THE ENTIRE EvRO- 








PEAN POPULATION OF ALGERIA, 1947- 
1954.22 
Muslim European 

Population Population 
Year Births Deaths Births Deaths 
1947 44.6 27.4 22.3 12.1 
1948 45.9 24.9 21.8 10.7 
1949 42.7 23.2 21.3 10.0 
1950 44.1 21.4 20.7 9.9 
1951 45.6 21.1 20.4 9.9 
1952 48.0 19.1 19.9 9.0 
1953 46.1 19.5 18.7 8.8 

49.2 18.4 19.0 8.6 





S 1954 : 


fer strikingly, as shown is Figure 
2. The Muslim population has a 
very high percentage of children 
under 15 years of age, compara- 
tively few persons of working age 
(15-64), and an extremely small 
percentage of old people. 

The European population has a 
moderate percentage of children, a 
relatively large proportion of 
adults of working age, and a com- 
paratively large group of old 
people. 

The age structures of the Muslim 
and European populations of 
Algeria in 1953 are compared in 
Figure 3 with those of selected 
countries. It is quite apparent that 
the age structure of the European 
population is very similar to that 
of western industrial countries; 
the Muslim age structure compares 
closely with that of economically 
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underdeveloped countries. Many of 

these countries are experiencing 

rapid population growth as the re- 

sult of high birth rates and declin- 

ing death rates. 

MUSLIM MIGRATION RESEMBLES 
PUERTO RICAN 

In recent years, the citizens of 
metropolitan France have felt the 
repercussions of the rapid expan- 
sion of French North Africa’s Mus- 
lim population. Since World War 
II, there has been a significant in- 
flux of Algerian Muslims into the 
urban areas of France. This migra- 
tion is, in some respects, very 
similar to the recent migration of 
Puerto Ricans into New York City. 
A few migrants have also come 
from Morocco and Tunisia. 

Since the Algerian Muslims be- 
came French citizens in 1947, they 
are allowed to enter France without 
passports or visas. Between Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, and December 31, 1954, 
approximately 900,000 Algerian 
Muslims entered France and about 
700,000 returned to Algeria, leav- 
ing a net balance of 200,000. No 
one knows exactly how many 
Algerian Muslims were in France 
on January 1, 1947, or how many 
have since died there, but it has 
been estimated that about 300,000 
remained at the end of 1954.78 

Like their Puerto Rican counter- 
parts, most of these Muslim mi- 
grants are young adult male work- 
ers seeking employment which can- 
not be found in Algeria. These 
migrants tend to settle in France’s 
big cities and other industrial 
areas. But few of them possess the 
skills necessary for employment in 
a modern economy, and many of 
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them cannot even speak French. 
Consequently, they are forced to 
accept the lowest-paying and most 
unattractive jobs in France. They 
are frequently unemployed and live 
in France’s worst slum areas.** In 
most cases, they have no families or 
have left them at home. It has been 
estimated that of the 300,000 Alger- 
ian Muslims in France at the end 
of 1954 only 20,000 were women 
and children.*5 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES NOT A 
FACTOR IN MUSLIM BIRTH RATE 

Informed Europeans in French 
North Africa are certainly con- 
cerned over the rapid growth of 
the Muslim population. However, 
their concern is not reflected in the 
population policy of the French 
government. For, paradoxically, 
population legislation in French 
North Africa is very similar to that 
in metropolitan France where low 
birth rates have long been viewed 
with considerable apprehension. 

The sale of contraceptives is pro- 
hibited, and there is legislation pro- 
viding for a system of family 
allowances. The family allowance 
provisions are somewhat different 
in each of the three territories of 
French North Africa, but, general- 
ly speaking, allowances are paid 
for each child, are based on the 
father’s earnings, and are limited 
to wage and salary workers in non- 
agricultural occupations. In Al- 
geria, the monthly allowance for 
each child under 15 years of age 
amounts to 15 percent of the fath- 
er’s earnings with the maximum 
allowance being 2,400 frances 
($7.00) .?7 
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Figure 3: Mason AGE GROUPS oF ALGERIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES ABOUT 195326 


The European population of Algeria shows the distribution of age groups found 
in Europe and the United States whereas the Muslim population shows an extremely 
high frequency of children under 15 and a very small proportion of individuals 


over 65. 


It is unlikely that these family 
allowances have significantly influ- 
enced the birth rates of the Muslim 
population which has traditionally 
been characterized by almost un- 
limited fertility. It should also be 
noted that these allowances apply 
only to a rather small segment of 
the Muslim population—the fami- 
lies of the urban wage and salary 


@ workers. 


RAPID GROWTH IN PROSPECT 

High birth rates and moderately 
high, but declining, death rates 
combine to produce rapid popula- 
tion growth among the Muslim 
population of French North Africa. 
During the next few decades, death 
rates will probably continue to de- 
cline as health conditions improve. 

There is little reason to expect 
that the Muslim birth rate will de- 
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cline steeply within the next gener- 
ation. This is especially true in 
view of the large percentage of 
children in today’s Muslim popu- 
lation. Within the next generation, 
these children will reach their re- 
productive ages, and unless there 
is a radical change in the values of 
the Arab society, the prospect is 
one of continued high birth rates. 

Some observers believe that the 
increasing urbanization of the Mus- 
lims and their broadening contacts 
with European culture will even- 
tually lead to a decline in the birth 
rate. Others think that the tradi- 
tional rigidity of Arab society 
gives little reason to expect a sharp 
decline in the Muslim birth rates 
in the near future. 


In the absence of a radical de- 
cline in birth rates or a sudden up- 
surge in death rates, the Muslim 
population of French North Africa 
will increase during the next gen- 
eration at an average annual rate 
of between two and three percent. 
This would mean that by 1986 the 
Muslim population of French North 
Africa will number between 37 and 
50 million. 

On the other hand, the European 
population already has low birth 
and death rates, and, in the absence 
of widespread civil disorders of 
serious proportions, there is little 
reason to expect that the present 
trend of population growth will 
change radically during the next 
generation. Without considering 
the effects of migration, the Euro- 
pean population will probably in- 
crease during the next three dec- 
ades, at an annual rate of about 
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one percent. This would mean that 
the European population will 
grow to about 2.3 million by 1986. 

Should these growth trends con- 
tinue, the population of French 
North Africa could very well dou- 
ble within the next thirty years, 
and in doing so, the present ratio 
of Muslims to Europeans would 
change dramatically : from 12 Mus- 
lims to every European now to 
from 16 to 22 Muslims to every 
European by 1986. 


NEEDED: A SOLOMON 


The crisis in French North Afri- 
ca can be understood only in its 
total historic, economic, social and 
demographic context. For two 
thousand years and more this re- 
gion has been a colonial empire, 
subject to—and often contributing 
major support to—the power of 
Rome, Baghdad, Constantinople, 
and more recently, Paris. This 
long past, often seething with un- 
rest, is the prologue for the drama 
of the future. 

Algeria is regarded by the 
French as an integral part of 
France, with representation in the 
national assembly. It is not a col- 
ony in the technical sense, nor a 
dependent territory. 

French North Africa is the life- 
long home—it is France—to nearly 
two million Europeans. A majority 
of them were born there, and many 
of them have roots tracing back for 
several generations. 

Nor is it likely that the twenty 
million Muslims will quietly go 
away. Their claim on the land is 


measured in centuries rather than @ 
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generations. They have no other 
home and the weight of their num- 
bers cannot be ignored. 


The present turbulent deadlock 
is obviously no solution; and the 
demographic changes in prospect 
promise an intensification of exist- 
ing tensions rather than their res- 
olution. Increasingly severe repres- 
sive measures would only add 
weight to the safety valve. 

Will the French be able to take 
in time the steps which might shift 
the trend toward a happier ending? 
What might such steps be? The 
more liberal policies being adopted 
in some of the British colonies 
south of the Sahara could afford a 
key to a solution, but how could 
history be set back to put them into 
effect in French North Africa as 
matters stand in the year 1956? 

The wisdom of a Solomon would 
be taxed to invent a solution; and 
even a Solomon would be hard put 
to gain acceptance by the colons, 
by the nationalist Muslims and by 
the French Chamber of Deputies. 

With pressure growing in many 
other countries which are still, or 
were until recently, colonial areas, 
the outcome of the drama now un- 
folding in French North Africa has 
a very wide significance. The peo- 
ple caught in such maelstroms de- 
serve the understanding sympathy, 
and every possible help from all 
their fellows in other lands. 

Rosert C. Coox, Editor 
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